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fhis document reports the resulta oi a 1975 surxrey of 
state lafel agencies for coimunitf colleges. The purpose of the study 
was to (1) deteraine which state coasunity college agencies haTO 
staff poalttons responsible for egual employment/af firmative action; 
and (2) to Identify the natura^ role, and responsibilities of the 
position. Forty states were surTeyafl; 87. 5X responded. Results of the 
survey indicate that 26 state coasunity college agencies have a 
positioD responsible for equal opportunity/aff iraatlve action^ 
although in 17 of the 26 states ^ the positions are also responaiDle 
for other aaiBlalstratit^e areas. Estabiish^eat of the position 
resulted froi lagislatiTe mandate in 5 states^ direction of the 
agency head in 15 states, federal action in ft states, and a»cuti?e 
order in 2 states. Prom the survey aata, a profile of Inotinhents in 
these positicDs is presented and^ although the natuief role and 
responsibilities of the position Trairy widely froa state to state, the 
incuffibants are categorized as coordixiators, adminlgtrators, 
consul tantSi liaison agents, monitors, and/or facilitators, A brief 
introaactlon deflGes the legislative, judicial, ana historical bases 
of affirinati^e action in higher education and state-l€¥el inFDlTCfflent 
in afflrBative action/equal opportunity, (J'DS) 
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Preface 



Equal opportunity and affirmative action to end dis^ 
crimiriation in amplpiTnantp pay^ aiid promotion of ViOmen and 
minority group members still is more of a goal than reality 
in American higher educdtion. States hav# historically 
played a role in championing fair amployinent practices 
legislation which antBdated federal efforts such as fxecutiv^ 
Orders No. 11246 and No. 11375 as well as Titl© VX and 
Title VII of tha Civil Rights Act of 1964* Wevartheless , the 
spotlight was not focused upon affirmative action until whfe 
fedarai polioias wore established and placed in motion* 

Interastingly ^ the federal poliaies were directed at the 
institutional level and thus the role of state level aguDcies 
such as those responsible for coinraunity colleges were not 
originally in line for responaibilit ias or leadership in the 
af f iofiattva endeavors. A variety of forces, however # develop-* 
ed to create a new responsibility for state community college 
agencies in the equal opportunity and affirTnative action 
areas. In several cases ^ citations or ultimatmas from 
federal agencies directed entire systems of higher education 
to respQn.d to desegregation and discrimination charges- 
other caseSp state legislatures broadened their fair employ^ 
ment practices legislation and called upon state agencies to 
provide leadership, even inonitoring in some cases ^ and 
overall coordination responsibility* As documented by the 
study reported within this monograph, however, the majority 
of state agencies responsible for coitwiunity colleges assumed 
the initiative in dealing %/ith equal opportunity and affirma^ 
tiva action because of the priority of the agency head re^ 
sponsible for community collsges. This administrative 
posture is consistent with the traditional pattern of state 
directors seeking to anticipate areas wherein services can 
be rendared to constituent colleges* Such direction speaks 
well for the executive leadership of community colleges at 
the state level since it negates subsequent pressures of 
legislatures and the general public for policing or regulat^ 
ing respoiisibilities. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 broadened 
the scope of equal opportunity and affirmative action by 
applying the concept to educational programs and activities 
rather than only employmant and compensation issues, ThB 
result has been to expect community colleges and other in^ 
stitutions of higher education to assure equal treatment of 
sexes in the admissions process as well as in the program and 
student services offerings of the institution. This has 
further reinforced the need for state level agencies re^ 
sponsible for community colleges to exercise their leader^ 
ship role in working with the constituent institution to bring 
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about a stata-^wide, systematic approach which will assure 
equity and opportunity for all. 

The study reported in this monograph deals with pre- 
viously uneKamined dimensions of the equal opportunLity and 
affirmative action program. A survey of the nature and 
ijcope of the position responsible for affirmative action 
v^ithin the state level agency for Goimunity colleges was 
undertaken In hopes that it can contribute to the programs 
and efforts of state agesicles throughout the country* It 
is clear that the role of the state level agency is just 
beginning to unfold. Perhaps this study will assist state 
directors and their staffs in responding to the situation 
within their own state. 

It is appropriate that acknowledgment of the contribution 
of the North Carolina Department of Comofnunity Colieges be 
made. We are deeply indebted to Dr. Benjamin E. Fountain^ Jr 
State Preaidant^ for approving the joint effort bet%/eeii his 
Department and the state and Regional Higher Education 
Center at Florida State University* In addition to Joyce A, 
Clampittf several other staff members contributed to the 
study and to each of them we express thanks # particularly 
Ruble Jones and Sheila Miles who helped with preliminary 
typing and Bill Pugh who is responsible for the art work. 

This study and monograph have been produced as part of 
the activities of the State and Regional Higher Education 
Center of the Florida State University which is supported 
in part by a grant from the W. Kellogg Foundationp The 
Center operates as part of a partnership with the Institute 
of Higher Education at the University of Florida and is 
coimnitted to the preservice and inservice training of pro- 
fessionals who serve in state and regional agencies- It is 
also committed to the study of issues and problems which 
confront these agencies and their officials* Inquiries re^* 
lated to services or programs of the Center are alvays 
welcomed* 



Louis W. Bender, Director 

and Professor of Higher Education 
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Introducti on 



Thm AmerlGan commitment to the phiLosaphy of equality 
of opportunity has emerged as a highly v^isible priority in 
all segments of American society, Howev^er^ enforcement of 
affijnnative action policies did not come to higher 
education before 1970 when a relatively ujiknowi women's 
civil rights group, the Women's Equity Aation League (WEAL), 
filed a complaint against the entire academic Gonttnunity, 
That complaint charged an "industry^wida pattern of aex 
discrimination and sought relieif from the aourts to force 
higher education to come under the various federal orders 
and laws related to equal employment opportunity and 
affirmative action * For the first timei the higher educa^ 
tion corranunity was subjected to the mame requirements as 
business and industry to ban discrimination by employers 
having federal contracts. Previously , the academic community 
had assumed it was outside the requirements of the eKecutive 
orders enforced in other employment settings. 

More than five hundred class^action coinplaints have 
been filed by SffiAL and other groups against Individual in- 
stitutions in the past five year^. This is testimony of the 
willingness of professionals to seek redress through the 
courts when their grievances are not satisfied or acknowledg- 
ed within the educational institution. Purtherniore , it is 
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evidence of the impact of the courts in forcing new poli^ 

cias and direction upon the educational institutions which 

forraerly had perceived higher education as being iMtiune 

from the political and social dictates of general society. 

The terms "civil rights^" "equal opportunity^" and 

"affirmative action" are foreign to few, if any^ se^ents 

of our society today. Education and non- education 

segments— public and private sectors — all have felt some 

impact (directly or indirectly) by the series of federal 

and state legislation enacted since the Civil Rights Act 

of 1964, The particular relevance to higher education is 

expressed in the Preface of the Carnegie Commission's 

publication Making Affirmative Action Work in Higher Education t 

Affirmative action is today one of the most 
important issues before the higher education 
comnunity* It affects the life chances of rnany 
individuals and the degree of independence of 
higher education from increasing governmental 
controls. It involves the highest principles 
of academic and political life, the goals, and 
the quality of public administration in an 
important area of action. 

We fully realize the explosiveness of this 
issue, and are acquainted with the passions, 
ideologies, strong opinions, and established 
interests surrounding consideration of every 



aspect of 



surr 
it.^ 



Inclusion of the higher education coimunity within the 
jurisdiction of emploj^ent practices under affirmative 
action came as a consequence of the increase in federal dollars 
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going to institutions. As contractors for institutions 
were Gonfrontad with enforcement regulations of the eK** 
eautiva orders and other federal laws^ it was natural for 
the public eye to be focustd upon the internal policies 
and procedures of colleges and univarsities. It becaine 
quite evident that past discviininatlon had eKisted and 
various constituencies felt they were still being denied 
equal opportunity and ramediation of past abuses* It was 
not difficult, therefore, for the courts to conclude that 
higher education should be expected to direct efforts for 
the same goals as other segments of society related to 
equal opportunity. 

Affirmative Action Defined 

Affirmative action, in and of itself (irrespective of 
the environment) is not a term whose definition is uni* 
varsally established, explicitly published, and widely 
accepted. One definition which is fairly reflective of 
most is as follows i "the specific actions in recruitment, 
hiring, upgrading, and other areas which are designed and 

taken for the purpose of eliminating the present effects 

2 - 

of past discrimination,"^ Wien applied to a program^ the 
definition usually goes one step further "An Affirmative 
Action ProgrMi is a set of specific and result-oriented 
goals and procedures to which a contractor coiranits himself 



and applias every good faith effort toward attainment* It 
is a deliberate attempt to provide equitable treatment for 
all employees regardless of race^ color ^ religion r national 
origin, or bbk. It includes serious consideration and 
action in hiring^ upgrading i compensating^ training # 
daveloplng^ placing, and other employment acts and 
conditions* 

Though not explicitly stated in the term^ the concept 

of equal opportunity is inherent* This refers to "the 

right of all persons to be allowed to work or participate in 

various public segments of society and to advance on the 

basis of merit, and ability and potential^ and has deep 

4 

roots in our Mierican heritage," 

The Executive Orders g President Lyndon B* Johnson 
issued Executive Order No. 11246 in 1965 requiring that all 
federal contracts include a clause requiring contractors to 
agree not to discriminate "against any employee or appli- 
cant for employment because of race^ color, religion, or 
national origin*" Three years later EKecutive Order 
No. 11375 added a requirement that sex be added to the list 
of nondiscrimination requirements. The responsible agency 
for these executive orders is the Department of Labor 
although the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) in the Department 
of Healthy Education and Welfare (HEW) has been delegated 
responsibility for enforcing the orders among colleges and 
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univ^ersitias but final decisions must be made by the 
Saoratary of Labor on the recomjnendation of the Secretary 
of HEW.* 

The Equal Fay Act of 1963 i When highar education ^ 
came under the purview of equal opportunity legislation by 
action of the Women Equity Action League (Vffir.L) , all in- 
stitutions were innnediately responiible for the provision 
of the Equal Pay Act as well^ This Act prohibits discrimin- 
ation in salaries I including fringe benefits ^ on the basis 
of sex and covers all employees of the institution. It is 
enforced by the Department of Labor and not delegated to 
HEW, 

Title IX of the Education Anendments of 1972 s This 
Act went beyond emplo^ent in its provisions as it sti- 
pulated "no person in the United States shall ^ on the basis 
o£ SBK, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any 
educational program or activity receiving federal financial 
assistance," Regulations for the enforcement of Title IX 
jtfera promulgated in 1975 after an earlier version had been 
attacked by various interest groups and institutions ra- 
suiting in some modifications which now set forth extensive 
standards relating to admissions, treatment of students, 

* The Education Commission of the States has developed an 
excellent reference in its Equal Rights for Women in Education 
a Digest of Federal Laws , 1975, ^ 
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and employment* The most contirovetsial aspect of Title I3{ 
has related to athletics and the requirement that women's 
programs be comparable to men's programs. Another regula-- 
tion of note under Title IK is a provision that grievance 
procedures must be adopted aaid published in order for any 
students or employees to kno^ of av^allability of possible 
redress. Enforcement responsibilities are with the Office 
of Civil Rights in HEW. 

Equal Em ployment Op port unity Act of 1972 : The provi-- 
a ions of the BEOA extended the application of Title VII of 
the Civil Rights kct of 1964 to the educational community 
and brought employees of educational Institutions and 
state and local governments under the jurisdiction of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Cortmission which was appointed 
by the President and charged with adrninistering the 1972 
legislation. Title VII does not require affirmative action 
but is limited only to nondiscriniimtion in admissions of 
students on the basis of sen or agatast academic employees. 
The EEOC operates much like the state agencies charged with 
administering state fair eraploymeiit practice laws and. In 
fact, works in concert with such state agencies* The EEOC 
receives complaints, investigates^ and has the authority to 
coimnence litigation in order to bring Injunctive or affir- 
mative relief as well as bacK pay ^nd court fees and costs 
restitution. 
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The e3cac^utdve ©raers and related federal legiiilatien 
address the empa^oyec^ Ltv^^l in attempting to aohieva the 
go'ali ©f equatl Qppo^tanit^y anfl afflxmatli^e action. As a 
result, the Coqw wttbiix higher educatioai is upon the in- 
dividual institutiori wh%xk employmsiit praetices are 
Gstrried out opejrati&nally. It can he readily saen that 
tlwee primary objeeti^^s underlie the federal effort* One 
is the ethical or m^ral dimensioa, the second is the legal 
dlmeiisloni ari^ the fchiard ie the ecorioffiio^soaial diiiiension* 

i 

The ethical and lacral foundatione ot equal opportunity 
m< affirmatii^e a^tioa azfi basic to our deinoaratic society 
and relate to the philcsopliy of a country dadioated tc the 
fr«* Opportimitias miiit be av^ailable equally if people 
ar^ free arid to le subjug^ated to other e* Furth^r^QE'ir 
inost people vculd accept the moral oominitment to humane 
treatment of all and a oonoarai for those who would he barrtd 
from aohiev^ing all that life Is able to provide* 

The legal tllKiea^ionp complements the ethical a^nd m^ral 
cnes by v^irtu^ of th^ Coi^ititutloxial yua«fitees to all 
citiiseni of f random and opportuiilty as an individual aitigin^ 
Tha will of the people im thus iasctibed throfugh the Artiale^ 
cf the Coiistitutioii and courts have rmlea that no iiistriMieJi* 
tality of soedety is abD\ra tha requireiiients of the Constit^tioni 
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liaws enaotad by Congreis and state laglslaturee in rasponae 
to probiema or abuses aontributa to the legal framework and 
hava baaome mora specifla in mandating action by higher 
education institutions as tha overall goals have bean 
thwartad or unrealised. The courts have played a dominant 
role in bringing education within the purview of the law 
as well as establishiny clear-cut boundaries and responsi* 
bilities by virtue of rulings on cases brought to the 
courts . 

The third foundation for equal opportunity and affir** 
mative action can be s^en in the eoonQinic and social goals 
of utilizing the human rasoureas to the maximum in prOTioting 
the overall waif are of a democratio society, Underutiliza- 
tion of human resource as a result of discriminatory prac* 
tices is viewed by many as a serious loss to the eeonoinia 
potential of the country and to the strength of aocietal 
resolve, A better distribution of women and minorities 
within the fields of academic specialisation and Bmong the 
institutions thus beeomea an important factor when eKamin* 
ing the economic and soaial dimension of the problem. 

It can be seen from reviewing the eKecutive orders and 
federal laws that the popular impresaion that affirmative 
action is concerned only with employment issues is inoorreot. 
Typically^ affirmative action is perceived as championing 
the emploj^ent of minorities and women only but there is 



Gonaern fox equal opportunity for all. To aecQmplish this^ 
however, those who hava been thwarted from gaining the 
nBQ&BBmxy training and/or experience must be provided 
access to such opportunities in order to become part of the 
availabla pool of qualified candidates. Thus the concept 
of aff innative aation has broadened to include guarantees 
against discrimination in admission to training or education 
programs and an implied obligation for institutions to make 
a special effort to attract woiaen and ininorities to such 
opport unities . 

Kore than one affirmative action officer haa counseled 
that a male nursing student be inaluded in any picture of 
nursing classes or a female or minority student be promi- 
nent in clasaroorn or laboratory scenes. Special recruiunent 
efforts are urged and special awareness or sensitivity pro* 
grams recommended for true conmltinent * Soma institutions 
have even reviaved their institutional policies to be certain 
they do not atscciminate in such areas as employment of both 
members of a family (antinepotlsm policies hiatoriaally most 
often had a negative impact upon the wife) and soiiia havfi 
even afflrinatively established new policies and programr such 
as provisions for day cara centers to promote the goals of 
affiCTiattve aatlon. 

Although attention has centered at institutional level 
where the Implementation (or lack thereof) of programs takes 
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plaee and whare the brunt of law suits and complaints 

falls # che raguLatory role of different fedwal agencies 

qhargad with tnforaenient and monitoring responsibility hae 

not gone unnoticed^ In fact, the federal efforts have 

given rise to muich discussion and heated controv©: 3y# 

AdMiant civil rights groups favor a stronger and difffefent 

role at the federal level whlla institution- related groups 

favor a less overbearing federal role. The Carnegia 

Council on Policy Studies in Higher Mucation diaouased 

tha deliaata balance between past discriminatory practices 

and future requireitienta as the transition period* The 

Carnegie Council not only called for the end of past in* 

equities but called for the elimination of current controls 

at the fadet^al level stating i 

The faderal government now intrudes further 
into the internal academic life of colleges 
and universities than mlmomt any state 
government has ever goner even temporarily. 
To whatever extent this may be necessary 
novr, it should not become a condition ad 
infinitum. The necessary ends can be 
acconiplished better and with less cost than 
such permanent intrusion would entail. 
Today's temporary necesaity should not be-* 
come tomorrow's curse, 5 



Entry of the State Bole 



It is intarestlng that the Carnegie Council report 
fails to acknowledge the role of the state agency in equal 
opportunity and affinnative action in all twenty-saven of 
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its racoiwnendations* Furthermore ^ the section in its 
report dealing with rasponsibilitiea for implementing the 
twenty^ieven recornmendations calls on institutions of 
higher aduaation^ the Congress, and federal agencies onlyii 
There is not one mention of state agencies or state 
responsibility in that entire section of the report I This 
is an amazing omission in view of the fact that many 
states had enacted fair employmant practice la^s after 
Wprld War II and thus antedate federal nondiscrimination 
legislation. Fair employnaent practice laws typically pro- 
hlbit discrimination in employment on the basis of race, 
religion r or national origin in their earliest forms but 
have recently been amended to include dlseriininatieri on 
the basis of sex. Furthermore, many state law-s call for 
equal pay provisions* The Education CoimtiissiDn of the 
States reported 42 states having fair OTploiment practice 
legislation in 1975 and moat of these apply to public as 
well as to private employment. Most states also provide 
for a fair employment practices commission charged with 
receiving complaints and investigating as well as taking 
appropriate corrective action* As a result, the federal 
EEOC regulations provide that complaints should be re-* 
f erred to state or local agencies first wherever possible. 
This I of course, has increased workloads for the state 
agencies in many cases* 
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While not all state fair amploymant practlea laws in- 
cluds higher eduaation instltuttoiis under their purview # 
it aan easily be seen that the aonaern of the state for 
equal opportunity does exist and thus represents one force 
pressing for action by state agencies responsible for 
higher education institutions. It la natural that state 
eoinraisaions wuld turn to other state agenoles when attempt 
ing to investigate complaints received from constituents of 
their institutions. As a result, much pressure has been 
generated for state level community college agencies to 
respond to the equal opportunity and affirmative action 
endeavors # 

Other reasons explain the entry of the state as well. 
The Carnagia Council found that the affirmative action 
efforts at the federal level were confused and "even 
chaotic" which led to loud orieB of objection and appeal 
from the colleges and universities throughout the nation « 
Among some of the problems idontlfied are too many regula*- 
tions and guidelines^ often containing inconaiistencies 
and contradictions; duplicating and often feuding federal 
agenoies which demand their own data although often much 
is the sanie; delays in procesBing and taking action on 
complaints; poorly qualified and somatimes understaffed 
agenalesi too hypocritical and vindictive actions with 
little tendency toward consultative assistance and often 
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coranitted to reproach and intimidatlDn Instead j and too 
many agencies prascribing too nany ramedies for the 
problems,^ With such pressures on the Individual laatitu-^ 
tion, it is natural that they would ttirn to their ^tate 
agency seeking help in any contacts with the federal 
agencies. Since state agsncies are pereeivad as hav^ing 
lines of comnunication with federal agencies , institu*- 
tions see virtiie in calling upon their own state ageiioy to 
intercede when they are in difficulty- 

Another force which has pressed to create greater 
involvement by the state has been t^he role of the courts^ 
The sheer si^a and scope of litigation in some statas has 
prompted state agencies to assume greater reaponaibllity 
for coordination^ consultation, and liaison* Preguantly^ 
the state agency is involved by virtue of the entrance of 
the state attcrnay in the case since state monies are in- 
volved. In addition # rulings of one case can establisli 
precedence for all of the institutions within the system 
and thus the state agency becomes anmeahed whether or not 
it had originally desired, 

Yet another reason for state agency involvement can 
be seen in the advent of collective bargaining and its 
impact upon personnel matters* Since some states now pro- 
vide for collective bargaining in institutions of higher 
education y there is a natural tendency for the state agency 
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to be pressed for clarification on the relationship of 
union goals as opposed to those of afflCTiative aation. 
Unions^ by thair nature^ attempt to control the "ins" at 
all coats, even at tne expense of the "outs"* As a 
result r seniority and other employment principles cham* 
pioned by unions frequently can be viewed as a protective 
rr7;etion against affirmative action and thus interpreta- 
tions are sought at the i^nstitutional level from the state. 

Finally, many presidents of institutions see strength 
from working with the state in investigating or researching 
appropriate dimensions of the problem to assist the indivi*- 
dual institution. In some cases, the state can play a role 
in identifying where an apparent pool of qualified women 
and minority group professionals may be tapped by an insti'* 
tution from a different part of the state* Analysie of 
staffing data, salary data, and related information stored 
at the state Xev^l oan provide identification of problem 
areas needing attention* Thus institutions have, in some 
cases, sought assistance from the state in preparing for 
their interaction with the federal agencies. 

The State Community College Agenoy i Because of 
higher education's increased liability for meeting require- 
ments of federal regulations and because of the direct re* 
lationship of most state community aollege agencies with 
the Gommunlty colleges in their system, it seems appropriate 
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to examine the role and the position of staff at the state 
level involved in the equal opportunity and affirmative 
action endeavors. A review of the literature made it 
clear that little had been done to eKamina this group of 
officials. Although some documents deal with what the 
role of an affirmative action officer ahould bm^ little 
had been done to discover who these individuals are and 
what their positions are like* 

A 1973 study done by Kronovet in New York of fifty** 
eight institutions (thirty^eight of which ware coTOnunity 
colleges) sought to clarify the role of new managers of 
affirmative action programs. Essentially / the study 
found that most institutional officers saw their affitma- 
tive action responsibilities as collateral since almost 
none of them were full time. They had a variety of job 
titles, although few were found to be designated for the 
equal opportunity/affirmative action function- In a 
follow-up study in 1975, the same researcher found that 
there had been no increase in comnunity cplleges of the 
number of individuals who had these reaponslbllitles full 
timet Job titles continued to cover a wide range and there 
had been a substantial rate of turnover among the affiCTia* 
tive action officers during 1973 and 1974* 

In another regard, there have bean several studies 
done on state level personnel in community colleges 
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(particularly at the Florida State University and 
University of Florida State and Regional Eduoation Centers) 
however^ none have specif ioally addraased the position with 
which this study is ooneerned* 

Reaouree documents (e»g* niodel plans, "how to** guides, 
and annotated bibliographies) relating to the development 
of a plan have become Incraasingly available. Furthermore, 
interpretive meinoranduin, guidelines, and technical assist- 
ance have been issued from federal agencies, established 
prof esalonal organisations have recognized the isau# in a 
variety of ways (e*g. workshops, journal articlas, #tc,)« 
Scfflie organisations have even been formed with the promotion 
of these efforts as their focus. Yet, there doaa not seem 
to have been any attempt in these to define the role of the 
state agency official who works with institutions on the 
development and implOTientatlon of their plans. 

The Study of State Level Positions . 

The North Carolina Departoent of Coiranunity Colleges 
in cooperation with the State and Regional Higher Education 
Center of Florida State University carried out a survey 
study of state level agencies for community colleges in 
order to (1) determine which state agencies have positions 
responsible for equal opportunity /affirmative aotioni and 
(2) Identify the nature, role, and responsibilitiea of the 
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position, h questionnaire was developed and mailad to all 
manbers of the National Council of Stata Diraetora of 
Coimnanity and Junior Colleges and to any additional states 
listed by the Mieriaan Association of Coinmunity Junior 
Colleges for having a coranunlty college syptem^ 

A survey was designed to meet chm objeetives set forth 
for this study* The first section was developed to pro** 
vide some general information on the nature of the position 
for a given state « The data was subdivided into two 
sections'** administrative and organisational relationships 
and minimum qualifications. The second section of the 
survey was developed specifically to obtain a baslo profile 
of the incumbents* As suchr it was subdivided into personal 
demographic eharacteristics and professional demographio 
characteristics* The third and final section dealt with 
roles and responsibilities and was struotured to obtain an 
overview on how the role was viewed by the respondent and 
what the responsibilities of the position involved, as well 
as the types of activities involved. 

A letter was sent on May 28, 1976 to the state 
diractors of coninunity/ junior colleges requesting partici- 
pation in the survey and providing them with instructions 
and a copy of the survey to be completed. A self*addressed 
envelope for returning the survey was provided for the con- 
venienca of the respondents* As a result of this mailing. 
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fiftaen fasponsas wera reoaived fr^ state officials* 

On June 18, 1976, threa waaka following the original 
mailing, follow-^up letters and additional ooples of tha 
survey were sent to those from whom no responses had been 
reaeived« Again, self*addresaad envelopes were enolosed 
for ease In returning the survey. As a result of the 
second mailing, and follow-up telephone contaet where 
possible, twenty additional responses were reoeived from 
state officials. Thus, thirty five (87 ,50 percent) of the 
forty state directors surveyed raturnad either completed 
or partially complated surveys* One of tha five states 
failing to return the survey sent a letter and commented 
It was not an appropriate time for that state to partici- 
pate in such a study* 

The information collacted from the survey was coded, 
tallied, sunmarlEed and prepared for analysis* The firs^ 
phase was to report r.he summarized data on the three 
sections of the survey — the nature of the position, the 
profile of Incuonbants, and tha role and responsibilities 
assumed by the position* The second phase was to discuss 
the results reported and speculate as to the implleations 
th3 findings may have for equal opportunlty/af f iwnativa 
action efforts in state level agencies for aommunity 
college systems. 
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Results of the Study 



The results of the study include a brief summary review 
and then a report of responsss given on the nature of the 
position, the profiles of the Inovmbents, and the roles and 
responsibilities of the incijmtoenta • 
Nature of Position Summary 



In analysing the nature of the position, it 
appears that the positions, which generally are 
not longstanding, were established as a result 
of the state agency head's priorities- In^ 
cumbents most often oversee the equal 
opportunity/af f irmative action funotion as only 
one of their administrative areas, but spend 
(for the most part) a considerable amount of 
time on the effort and have titles which reflect 
this particular responsibility^ 

More than half of the positions are located in 
the state director's office or in the arimlnis- 
tration and finance areasi f urthermore , they 
report directly to the chief executive or the 
"second in conmiand" except in a few cases, in* 
dicating that state directors who set the 
priority of the establishment of the position 
have kept it fairly close to them* Although the 
position does not have eKceptionally large staffs, 
it apparently has some manpower under its super-^ 
vision upon which to draw. Often this manpower 
is in other areas of responsibility and does not 
necessarily deal with equal opportunity/affirina- 
tive action or is made up of Institutional officers 
in the case of state syst^s» in almost all cases, 
both the subject position and those supervised are 
funded from state funds, highlighting the fact 
that the federal government has offered little, if 
any, resources to support the funding of such 
positions. 

In examining the minimum qualifications required 
for holding the position, the distribution of re-^ 
sponses on level of degree was approximately even 
between bachelors, masters, and doctorates with 
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slightly less than a third of the states not 
spaGifying a degree regaireifient . With raspeot 
to area of study raqudrad Cor the position^ 
two thirds of the states had no speaifiGation* 
Thus # there does not saain to be wldaspread oon- 
sensus on the type of fforttial aduGational baak« 
ground required to hold thm position* For the 
most part^ states althsr flo not speoify or re*- 
quire only one to five y#«s of both prior 
professional experianea atifl prior axperianea in 
equal opportunity/af flrmattva aotion. 



1- Nature of Position Data Report i in determining the 
nature of the position t the area of administrativ^e and or- 
ganizational relationships and mtnimam qualifications ware 
survayad. 



total of twenty«six states of the thirty^flve rasponding 
indicated that there is a positioii in the state level 
agency rasponsible for equal cpportunity/af f irmative action^ 
while nine have no such posit ion* 



States Reporting Mo State Leval Responsibility for 
for Equal Opportunlty/Aff irmatiya Action 



Mississippi 

In saventean of the twanty-stsc atatas the positions 
are also responsible for other administrative areas while 
the remaining nine positions are full time for equal 
opportunity/affirmative aotion, Whrnn asKed how long ( in 
years) that the position with its cwrant responeibilities 



Admlnlstratlva and Organigatiaiial Belationships i A 



Table I 



Alabama 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Indiana 



Ohio 
Oregon 

Wyomliig 
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in equal opportunity/aff iCTiative aetion had been in 
aKistence^ three indicated a time period of less than one 
year and twenty'- three stated an interim of one to five 
years ; while one said six years, and one state did not 
respond to the question. The mean time was 2»22S years. 
Nine of the positions allot less than 25% of their time 
to the position,* four^ from 25% to 50%; two, from 51% to 
75%i and ten, from 76% to 100%. One state failed to 
respond. 

The primary reason for the establlstoent of the 
poaition was a mandate by the state legislature in five 
states. In fifteen states^ the principal stimulus was the 
priority of the state agency head. Four states reported 
creation of the position because of federal action and two 
states reported Governor *s executive order as the reason 
for the establlslHnent of the position. 



Table II 



States Reporting Res^nslbillty and 
Source of Authority 



Priority of Agency Head 



California 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Maasachus setts 



North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 



Minnesota 
Nevada 



New Jersey 
New York 



Legislative Mandate 



Connecticut 
New Mexico 



Rhode Island 
Washington 



Wisconsin 
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Federml Requiremants 



Alaska 
Arkansas 



Florida 
Kentucky 



Exacutlve Order (GovernQr } 



Iowa 



Missouri 



When questioned as to the title of the position that 
has the responsibility for equal opportunity/af f irmative 
action at the state level for community colleges^ indioa^ 
tion was given that fifteen of the incumbents had titles 
which included references to the efforts (such as 
Affirmative Action Officer^ Dircjctor or Coordinator of 
Affirmative Action Programs or of Equal Opportunity) , In 
three other cases ^ the individual was more directly tied 
to the area of personnel (such as Assistant Vice Chancellor 
of Personnel or Personnel Officer) . A variety of other 
titles was given by eight other instances. In one larger 
state/ it was indicated that there were two full*-time 
positions which had the responsibility. 

The area or division to which the position is assigned 
is the chief executive's office in eleven states , while it 
is located in the area of personnel or faculty and staff 
relations in four others. It is found in administrative 
services in four instances and two in the area of academic 
affairs « Only one state indicated an assignment to an area 
of policy and planning^ and one to the area of career education* 
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The subject position reports directly to the chief 
executive in fifteen instances and to tha deputy director 
or vice chancellor in six states* One individual reports 
to the director of personnel ? and one to a vice-^president 
for minority affairs. Still another reports to the assistant 
to the president^ while another to an associate vice^ 
president and the last to a director of administration^ 
In two states # it was noted that the incumbent reports to 
more than one individual in the perforTnancs of duties which 
is consistent with the multi-^dimensional nature of the 
position in maiiy states* 

In twenty^-four states^ the position is funded from 
state funds although Alaska and Rhode Island reported that 
some institutional funds are also involved. This is ex-- 
plained by the fact both states have a single institutional 
system* The remaining two states fund their position on 
federal funds under the state department of education. 

In four states r this position supervises no one^ while 
in fourteen states there are one to five individuals for 
which the position is responsible. The nature of the state 
system explains the fact that in still two others the 
position supervises from six to ten individuals and in four 
states, the position supervises more than ten individuals. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, the position is part of a 
Bureau of Equal Opportunity covering all levels and types 
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of educational institutions* In state systems of community 
colleges such as Connecticut , Delaware^ Hawaii, and 
Kentucky f the position supervises the institution level 
officer for affirmative action* 

Minimmn Qualifications i In identifying the minimum 
qualifications required for holding the position, six 
states indicated that only a bachelor degree was re-- 
quired, while eight required a master's degree and four 
required a doctorate^ Eight states did not specify a 
minimum level of degree. W*en questioned about the major 
area of study required, six stated that education was 
necessary, two preferred business atoinlstration, two re- 
quired study in the field of law, and eighteen did not 
specify a major area of study* It should be recogniged 
that these may be the background of iiiatmbents and not 
required majors for future candidates. 

With regard to eKperience, no states indicated that no 
prior professional experience was regiiired to hold the 
position, while eight required one to five years and two 
others required more than five years. No specification 
was given in eleven other states. 

Eight states had no requirements regarding the number 
of years needed in equal opportunity/affirmative action, 
but three indicated that a minimum of one to five years 
of prior experience was necessary* None required more than 
five years. Eleven did not specify a raquirament of 
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experienea in the area and four states did not respond. 

Wien asked about othar minimum qualifications that 

arf^ raquired, only a few states gave additional response, 

On^ stated evidence of coitunitment to minor itiao and 

women ' as well as comnunicatlon and organisational sklllsr 

was important. Another cited the following as necessary :t 

knowledge and understanding of philosophy ana objectives 

of the community college system^ as well as knowledge of 

tests and measurement, basic research organisational 

theory and practice, and the understanding of concepts and 

theories related to human relations. One state mentioned 

that eight years of work was required and one specified 

that personnel management eKperience or knowledge was im-* 

portant. Another mentioned it was preferred than an in-- 

dividual have prior counseling, administrative^ or 

advocacy experiences. 

Profile of Incumbent Siamnary 

The typical incumbent is a white male between 
the ages of thirty^one and fifty. Roughly half 
of the sxibject positions have master's degrees 
and a fourth have doctorates with the hmB.vy 
concentration of degrees being in education. 
With rare exception, incianbents have prior pro*' 
fessional experience in education, but almost 
half had no prior experience in the area of 
equal opportunity /affirmative action. In 
general, it appears that incui^ents hold higher 
degrees and have more professional experience 
than required, but have less overall experience 
in equal opportunity/affirmative action than 
outlined in the minimiim qualifications* The 
types of posir Lons held prior to assuming the 
s^ject position are fairly evenly distributed 
among the categories of student affairs, personnel. 
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equal opportunity^ program directors or heads ^ 
and a variety of staff positions » However^ 
over half had been in state agencies and almost 
a fourth had been in educational institutions. 

; II. Profile of Incumbent Data Repor t 

Personal Demographic Characteristics s Of the indi- 

vlfliiala currently filling the subject position, tan of them 

are females and sixteen are male. There are two American 

Indians or Alaskan Natives, no Asian or Pacific lalanclers, 

seven blacks, one Hispanic individual, and sixteen whites. 

It should be noted that six of the whites are female. The 

remaining ten male whites are, with few exceptions , indivi*' 

duals who dedicate 30% of their time to affirmative action 

and are responsible for other functions as part of their 

job description. Six are under thirty years of age, twelve 

between thirty'-one and forty, five between forty-^one and 

fifty, three between fifty-^one and sixty, and none over 

sixty years of age. 

Table III 



Personal Demographic CharacteriBtics 
_ of Incumbents 



Age " 


ntJer 30 

^ M 


31 ~ 40 

F M 


41 - 50 

F M 


51 - 60 

F M 


Total 

J" M 




Am. 

Indian/ 
Alaskmn 




1 














2 

1 ' 






Black 






1 


5 








1- 


6 




Hispanic 






1 












1 








2 


1 


2 


4 


1 


4 


1 


1 


6 


10 




Total 


4 


1 


4 


9 


1 


4 


1 


2 


loi 


16 





It is interesting that all but two of the male, white 
officials report less than 30 percent of their time is 
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allotted to equal opportunity/affirmative action which is 
avidence that their major respcnoibilities are toward 
other fimctions. In the casc^ of New York and Wisconsin 
where the other two are, tarn responsibilities of the 
office are not limited to cornmunif^y colleges but cover 
other types of institutions as well* In sharp contrast, 
four of the six white female officials spend one hundred 
percent of their time on equal opportunity/af f irmative 
action and the other two spend more than two-thirds of 
their time in such duties. 

Professional Demographic Characteristics ; Wheii 
examining the degrnas of incunft>ents, it was found that seven 
held bachelors^ thirteen held masters, and seven held 
doctorates. Five states did not indicate the incumbent's 
level of degree. The major area of study 0'' those degrees 
included the following 1 ten in education, three in business 
administration, one in law, and eleven in a variety of 
other fields. Two did not respond. 

One incun^ent had no professional experience prior to 
assuming the position while five had only one to five years. 
Ten had five to ten years of experience and nine had mora 
than ten* There were no responses from two states* Pftien 
looking at the number of years prior experience in educa* 
tion, it was discovered that two had never worked in the 
field, nine had worked in it for one to five years, seven, 
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for five to ten years, and seven for more than ten years. 
Two states did not answer the question^ 

Eleven of the incumbents had no prior experience in 
the area cf equal opportunity/affirmative action prior to 
assuniing the position, while eight had one to five years 
eKperience, Five individuals had six to ten years of 
experience in the area, but no one had mora than ten* 
Three states failed to respond. 

The position held immediateiy prior to assuming the 
position by five incimbents was in the area of student 
affairs* Five others had held positions in the area of 
equal opportunity/affirmative action, while four indivi^ 
duals had worked as administrators, directors or chairmen 
of a particular progr^ or departanent* Three incumbents 
had held positions in a variety of miscellaneous positions* 
One respondent did not list the former position* 

For fifteen individuals, these positions were located 
in state agencies, six were in institutions, and one had 
been in business and industry* One incumbent accepted her 
position upon completion of graduate school while serving 
as a research associate and one person had been with the 
federal postal services. Only one respondent did not 
answer the question. 
Role and Responsibilities Sunmtary 

In assessing the primary role of the subject 
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position, slightly mo^m than half of the inciun- 
bents saw it as multiple and used more than one 
identifier describing it. At least one third 
of the respondents regarded the roles as coordi- 
nator^ administrator, consultant and liaison 
agent as primary * 

The primary funation of the position was seen by 
almost half o£ the respondents as monitoring, 
but interestingly enough, almost a third recog-- 
nized the importance of providing as&istanoe 
through consulting vtith the institutions-^^an 
interesting eombination of "monitor" and 
"facilitator*" The role of developing and im-^ 
plementing programs, coordinating the efforts 
of the institutions aniong themselves, as well as 
the efforts of the system and state office or 
other external agent, and yet, serving as a 
resource person ia indicative that the. function 
of the position is seen as being consistent with 
the role outlined for it. 

It is not surprising that the areas of equal 
opportunity/affirmative action which raised the 
greatest nvmh&t of questions and required the 
greatest amount of state staff time over-^ 
whelmingly centered around meeting the institu-- 
tional requiremants of the law in the areas of 
recruitment and treatinent of personnel; students 
apparently receive little attention at this 
point in tlm^* Historically, the concepts of 
equal opportunity/af f iwnative action have pri- 
marily addressed emploiroent aspects. Yet, the 
authors believe that attention to aspects of 
student recruitment^ admission, and treatment 
may well increase with the requirements imposed 
by Title IK in the future. These regulations 
not only reinforce efforts in the area of em** 
ployment^ but also address eKtensive aspects of 
studant life* Consequently, it may be antici-- 
pated that the focus of questions and the mount 
of staff time devoted by the position may be 
shifting in the near future from almost exclu-^ 
sively employment to students or at least to a 
more balanced situation- 

The awareness on the part of state offices and 
sensitivity to equal opportunity/affirmative 
action seems to be borne out by the types of 
activities which have been implwaented to carry 
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out the general responsibilities of the position^ 
even in states where th^ position is responsible 
for other administrative areas. Workshops, 
clearinghouse of information , institutional 
visits^ consultation and articulation activities 
are testimony to this. In fact, of the eight 
major categories of activities listed # only one 
did not elicit a reaponse from more than fifty 
percent of the subject positions. This except 
tion was in the use of statewide advisory 
coimnittee. 



III. Role and Responsibilities Data Report 

The primary role of this position as it related to 
equal opportunity/affirmative action was seen as being that 
of adntinistrator by thirteen individuals, as being a consul- 
tant by eleven others, as being a coordinator by sixteen, 
and as being the director and organiser of workshops, 
seminars # and conferences by still six others. Two people 
saw it as being a legal advisor, while nine viewed it as a 
liaison agent and six thought of it as an ombudsman. Only 
three saw it as a recruiter and five saw It as a researcher. 
Three saw the position playing "other" roles than those 
aforeinent loned • 

Table IV 



Primary Role of Position Related to Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 



(NJ 


Role 
Coorainator 


(N) 
6 


gQle 

Ombudsman 


3.3 


Administrator 


5 


Beasearcher 




Consultant 


3 


Recruiter 


9 


Liaison Agent 


2 


Legal Aflvisor 


6 


Director/ Organizer of 
WorkshoES , etc , 


3 


Other 
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When aakad about what was mmmn aa the primary funotion 
of the position^ approxiinately forty-two percent (eleven) 
of the states which have positions rnentioned the n^nitoring 
function and/or proaedures involved in insuring compliance 
with federal and state legislation* Providing infowaation 
and serving as a resource or consultant to the Institutions 
was mentioned eight times* Coorainating the institutional 
efforts was seen as paramount in five states. The func"- 
tions of serving as liaison to outside groups # assisting 
the ahancellor and/or adminietration in program development 
and detecting and correcting areas of discrimination were 
each mentioned twice. Approving institutional plans was 
seen as a primary function by only one respondent. 

The greatest number of questions or inquiries of the 
si^ject position are raised as they relate to instltuional 
requir^entSy according to twenty^one respondents* One 
individual stated that the greatest number of inquiries 
was in the area of Btudent admission, while none had the 
graatast number of questions in the area of student treat* 
ment* Recruitment of personnel was a principal concern in 
still nine others* 

The area which required the greatest amount of state 
staff tjjme for nineteen states was institutional require- 
ments, while admission of students consumed the most tijme 
in only two cases and treatment of students required the 
most in no states* The largest amount of staff time was 
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gpent in the recruitment of personnel in ten instanaeg^ while 
the treatinent of personnel required the greatast amount of 
attention by nine respondente. (Notei several states re* 
sponSed to more than one area on these two inquiries) . 

Wien Asked what types of activities had been impleinented 
to carry out the general responsibilities of the position^ 
the number of states participating were^ as follows; 

Table V 



Frequen c y Aotivity 





Articulation with 


17 


(1) 


Other state agency officials 


17 


(2) 


Iducation-related agencies 


16 


(3) 


Federal officials 


10 


(4) 


Public instruction 


11 


(5) 


Other public postsacondary 






institutions 


4 


(6) 


Private/proprietary post- 






seoondary institutions 


1 


(7) 


Chalnnan of State Board 






Affirmative Action Coroitiittee 


1 


(8) 


Statewide Planning and 






Implementation of Desegre'- 






gation Plan 


16 


Regional/local worKshcpSf serninars 




or 


conferences 


16 


Clearinghouse of infoCTiatlQn 


16 


Institutional vis Its/consultations 


14 


Statewide workshops 


14 


Applicant pool Cstudent/employaes) 


14 


Attendance/speaking at national 




meetings 


10 


Statewide advisory committee 




Toward the 


Future 


As a result of 


the authors' 


eKperiencea with affirma- 



tlve action at the state level and the study conducted about 
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the individuals currently holding positions in state level 
agancies for community colleges which are rasponsible £oJf 
equal opportunity/affirmative action afforts^ there are 
some general observations that can be made and soma impli* 
cations for future research suggested. 
Clarification of Roles 

Until racantly^ attention to affiOTiative action has 
been largely centered at the institutional level, where 
the implementation (or lack tharaof) of programs is 
taking place and where the brunt of lawsuits and com- 
plaints fall. It is this level which feels the greatest 
impact of requirements levied by various laws and regula-- 
tions* Although the attention has n^ntared here, the 
rec^latory role of different federal agencies charged with 
enforcement and monitoring responsibilities has not gone 
unnoticed; in fact, the efforts of this level have 
given rise to much discussion and heated controversy. 
The adamant civil rights groups favor a stronger and 
different role, while the institution-related groups favor 
a less overbearing and different role^ Both groups want 
the federal role changed, but in different directions* 

Although the roles assimed by the Institutional and 
federal levels have been recognized, debated, and discussed, 
little focus, if any, has been given to the role that the 
state agency plays in the efforts of insuring equal oppor- 
tunity in higher education institutions and of assisting in 
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the aavelopmant and implamentation of affirmative action 
aotivitiea^ where neeasaary* However^ it is a role which 
should not be discounted and is^ in fact^ showing evidence 
of bacoming a viable one* in some states^ eKisting stata 
staff have taken on the responsibility of affirmative 
action^ while in others # new positions have been establish 
ad to work in the area. This means that departments have 
had to be organized or reorganized to accomnodate the 
funationr and resources allocated to support the efforts. 
Gradually then^ state agency officials have begun to in- 
cra%singlv involve and have assumed a posture^ in varying 
a€*grees^ of coordinating efforts with the state system 
(either voluntarily or at the anaouragement of the federal 
agencies) ^ of providing leadership in aff iriiiative action 
efforts^ aid by offering technical assistance to institu-* 
tlons in the development and implementation of programs* 

In general # while federal personnel have been seen as 
being monitors or regulators and the institutional staff 
may be describad as implementers^ the state officials may 
assume any one of several postures-^- atolnistrator^ consul- 
tant^ coordinator^ dlraetor and organizer of workshops^ 
legal advisor # liaison agant, or strategist* 
Raf lections on the Functions of the State Official 

Individuals working in state agencies for coimnunity 
colleges in the area of affirmative action should find 
th^salves intaracting frequently with institutions* It is 
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ajnportant to recognize certain factors in relating to in- 
stitutional paraonnel. The first of theaa is the identi- 
fication of the institutional climate , which rapraaenta a 
plethora of emotiona. Resistance may well be one of the 
moat pronounced reactions due to a variety of reasons • 
Inharant in moat change ia a tradition of reaistance 
merely because it causea change in the "atatus quo*" 
There may also be personal biases or misconceptions on the 
part of top administration* A third reason for rasiatance 
may be due to the feeling by academicians that there is 
impingemant or ancroachmant from another outside source 
("Those fads againi") which threatens institutional au- 
tonomy and which potentially erodea the academic freedom 
principles upon which institutions of higher education 
traditionally have operated. Finally, resistance may be a 
result of certain constituencies which believe that their 
doinain or cause ia under attack i for example, the cries of 
"reverse discrimination" on the part of white males whan 
attention is turned to the concerns of minoritias and 
females and the concern on the part of some minor it lea who 
fael their movamant and progress is hampered by the pressure 
exerted by woman's groups • 

A second vary real emotion that should not be discount- 
ed is the avldance of frustration on the part of institu- 
tional personnel* Frustration, in fact, is very real to 
both he supporters of the cause and their resistors. Those 
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who support the effort ar frustrated in trying to impla- 
ment the law without additional reaouroas or personnel. 
FurtheMftore, the slovmesa of change is often a major 
source of frustration to enthusiasts. For those who are 
resisting the change, frustration comes from recognising 
the inevitability inherent in the process. 

A third amotion which is frequently present ia 
anxiety* The source of this may well be lack of under- 
standing of the law* Many institutional personnel who 
are laj^en without legal backgrounds see the law as sacred 
and incomprehensible, while others experience conflict 
over not understanding the law on one hand and having 
basic concern of violating the law and the subsequent 
penalties imposed as a result of the violation on the 
other- 

Finally, there is a fear or hesitancy on the part of 
many institutions to assume a forerunner position or of 
being seen as a leader within the system, thereby calling 
attention to itself. Serving as a "model** opens an insti* 
tution up to criticism and may have the effect of alien-^ 
ating the institution in an adverse or unpopular way from 
fellow institutions, especially in conservative regions 
or states. 

Besides being aware of the combination of emotions 
which are interacting on the institutional level, a state 
official should be aware of institutional expectations. 
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Often ^ the assessment of the task at hand is unrealistio^ 
It may be seen as too insignificant and^ therefore ^ "not 
warrant a sufficient anwunt of time^ resources or per* 
sonnel to accomplish what needs to be done"? or it may be 
seen as too moniOTental an effort to undertake ^ consequently, 
"it could never be finished and/or the federal official 
would never be satisfied." Another expectation which some 
institutional personnel often exhibit is a willingness to 
"pass the buck" to state level officials who extend an 
offer of technical assistance,, institutional personnel 
may well seek resources or models that provide a cookbook 
approach and expedite their efforts to prevent having to 
"start from scratch," 

A third expectation which state agency personnel may 
face is the tendency for some institutions to develop 
plans, collect data and adopt policies which meet the strict 
letter of the law and appear to be in compliance, but then 
subsequently revert to personal or inetitutional practices 
which are, in fact, discriminatory* 

In addition to the need to have perspective of the 
institution's frMae of reference, it is important that a 
state official try to maintain a sensitivity to the federal 
frame of reference. An understanding is needed of the 
pdsture of the federal personnel and circumstances from 
which they operate and between them and institutional per- 
sonnel. Federal officials are charged with doing a job in 
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whieh Inherently adversarial relationahlpa exist. These 
officials may be expected to operate under handicaps such 
as unrealistic workloads or insufficient staff and re- 
sources to meet the demands. Some may be unfamiliar with 
the nature and operations of education institutions, 
failing to see the differences between the private and 
public sectors of society— a handicap which in and of 
itself could cause resistance, frustration, anxiety, fear 
and/or unrealistic expectations on their parts in their 
dealings with state agencies and institutions, 
ffliat Tyge Individual? 




In earrylng out the functions of the positions, there 
are several characteristics which an individual should 
exhibit. First, the incumbent should be knowledgeable and 
current in that knowledge, A working knowledge of the 
legislation and its interpretation, human relations, and 
sound management and personnel principles are essential 
areas. Another related characteristic the incu^ent should 
possess is the ability to be systematic and thorough in 
providing technical assistance to the institutions. Certain 
basic principles and/or Information must be disseminated to 
all institutions either individually or collectively. 

Resourcefulness is also a "must" on the part of state 
officials in working with institutions. Individuals on 
campus have often assumed the responsibilities for affirma- 
tive action as an "add-on" duty. Although the ideal 
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approaah for developing and implementing a campus plan 
or program is through the use of a eominitteef the state 
official should realise that it is often difficult to get 
one individual trained in the area^ much less a COTunittee. 
Caution should be exercised, however ^ by the state 
official not to discourage the institutional affirmative 
action officer by overwhelming him or her with the task 
at hand or subtly to encourage a "one^person show" due 
to the difficulty that may arise in assisting the insti- 
tutional personnel to identify a means by which to solve 
the dilemma* The limitation on fiscal resources may also 
cause frequent demands on state officials to creative 
in helping institutions develop resources to meet their 
needs with limited personnel and financial support. 

An incumbent should also be tactful of working with 
campus personnel* Institutional presidents ^ boards of 
trustees and/or equal opportunity eonmittees often see 
the state official as a monitor , feeling threatened and 
relating accordingly. The image of consultant and comrade 
should come through in the relationship. Since the nature 
of interact ion is consultative and advisory, it requires one 
who is flexible and adaptable and who has the ability to 
shift from one role to another as the situation demands. 
The role is a multiple one and requires the individual^ at 
one time or another, to be a coordinator, administrator, con* 
sultant, liaison agent, monitor, and/or facilitator * 
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